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cloth and salt. The Merchant Adventurers attempted to mono-
polize the north-German and Dutch trade, dealing, for the
most part, in textiles. The African Company traded with the
west coast of Africa south of Barbary, sending such commodities
as textiles, bracelets, and glass beads, and bringing back ivory,
dyes, hides, and spices. The Levant Company controlled the
eastern-Mediterranean commerce, carrying thither lead, fine
cloth and other textiles, and fish. The East India Company
aimed at a monopoly of trade with the mainland of India and
the Spice Islands. And, finally, the Virginia Company took
to itself much of the trade, with America.1
The principal change in overseas trade under the early Stuarts
came from the new plantations overseas. Elizabethan states-
men, in framing a mercantile policy, did not need to take cogni-
zance of any of the problems that were later presented by colo-
nies, because in 1603 England did not possess a single colony.
Nevertheless, by 1660, the foundations of the British Empire
had been well and truly laid. Newfoundland, much of the east
coast of the present United States, and a number of West
Indian islands had all passed into English hands; in India
several trading stations or factories had been acquired; and a
precarious footing was maintained in the East Indies. In this
expansion all classes participated: the nobleman and the squire
took an active share in promoting companies to form planta-
tions; the merchants did likewise, and provided a large pro-
portion of the funds necessary to defray the heavy initial costs.
The hope of reaping their reward in large dividends doubtless
induced individuals to subscribe; but the underlying and moti-
vating force was the conviction that the nation as a whole would
benefit greatly if it might depend on its own possessions across
the seas for its stocks of raw materials and thus be no longer
dependent upon foreign sources.
The colonists themselves were in the main drawn from the
lower ranks of society. The motives that led many thousands
of English men and women to leave their native land in order
to emigrate, during the first half of the seventeenth century,
were most varied, and often almost imperceptibly merged into
one another. Perhaps the most important was the economic.
According to a recent authority 'the largest number of those
1 The last two companies founded colonies; details of their trade are therefore
given below.